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accomplishments of Tubal Gain."8 Or better,
and more poetical: Hartley Coleridge " could no
more have achieved football, or mastered cricket,
or kept in with the hounds, than he could have
followed Charles's Wain or played pitch and toss
with Jupiter's satellites."8 But there can be little
doubt that Bagehot found his best model for vivid
language in Hazlitt. One has only to compare such
passages of these two writers as I have already
quoted in Chapter Eight to perceive how carefully
and profitably the later must have studied the
earlier. And not only has he acquired much of
the vivid phrasing and epigrammatic force of his
model, but he has succeeded also in imparting to
his language that same occasional dash of racy
colloquialism. In " Lord Brougham " he writes:
There is a glare in some men's eyes which seems
to say, " Beware, I am dangerous; noli me tangere"
Lord Brougham's face has this. A mischievous excita-
bility is the most obvious expression of it. If he were
a horse, nobody would buy him; with that eye, no
one could answer for his temper.8
The chief difficulty with epigrams and paradoxes
is that if they please the reader very much, they
please the writer even more. Perhaps no modern
writer has produced so many epigrams as the
late Mr. Chesterton, but unfortunately Mr. Chester-
ton never sufficiently realized that epigram, repeated
once too often, becomes commonplace. Hazlitt,
Macaulay, and Bagehot were more moderate, but
when the mood was upon them, they frequently
pursued their idea till it staggered. Macaulay's
paradoxes are usually saved by vividness and
rhetoric, Hazlitfs by poetry and imagination, and